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246 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 



Titus Andronicus 



I am distressed that Professor Gray finds my treatment of iiis 
paper unfriendly and unfair. The justice of his displeasure must 
be decided by those who will read the article in the Fliigel Memorial 
Volume in connection with what T say of it. In the meantime I 
am sure that Mr. Gray will bear me witness that no possible basis 
for personal animosity has hitherto existed between us and that I 
have not been prone heretofore to unworthy depreciation of fellow 
students. 

I am warned that any observations upon Mr. Gray's rejoinder 
must be brief. Three may suffice. 

1. It hardly seems incorrect to speak of Jonson as living in days 
of servitude so long as he continued to do hack work for Henslowe, 
i e., till after June 22, 1602, when the last additions for Jeronimo 
were paid for. This was four and a half years after the date of 
his first appearance in the Diary. Mr. Gray would probably argue 
that Jonson was commissioned by the manager of the Fortune to 
write these additions because of the fame of his recent plays at the 
Globe and Blackfriars. Is it not more likely that he received orders 
for them, as for similar patchwork executed before he had any 
literary reputation, because he had a practical knowledge of what 
Henslowe's company required^ and specifically because he had acted 
in the play in question (cf. Dekker's Satiromastix, Penniman's ed., 
I. ii. 433 ff., IV. i. 161 ff.) ? And when Shakespeare began revising 
plays, was it not because he possessed qualifications of just this 
sort? 

2. My sentence, " No mention is made of the early editions or 
notices in Henslowe and the Stationers' Register," etc., should 
not be quoted without that which precedes and limits it. I dis- 
claim heartily any intention to suggest that Mr. Gray is ignorant 
of the data regarding Titus Andronicus, but must persist in the 
assertion that he presents them to his readers with misleading 
incompleteness. The fact that he alludes to the Henslowe records 
on page 122 and in a note on page 123, in connection with his dis- 
cussion of the German Titus, has little apparent relevance to the 
fact that on pages 114 and 115, when arguing for Shakespeare's 
authorship of the extant English play, he ignores, as I have said, 
all external evidence except that of the Folio editors and of Meres. 

3. It is quite true that my note makes no original contribution 
to the subject of Titus Andronicus, and that I do not particularly 
indicate how the material left undiscussed by Mr. Gray seems to 
me adverse to his thesis. I did not desire to confuse the issue by 
intrusion of speculative opinions of my own. The very sentence 
in Mr. Gray's footnote on page 123, which he quotes in his reply, 
illustrates what I meant: "That Titus Andronicus was acted by 
Pembroke's men is an argument against Shakespeare's having 
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revised the piece, rather than against his original authorship of it." 
This looks to me like a Parthian attempt to outflank one of the 
pieces of positive evidence from " the early editions or notices in 
Henslowe and the Stationers' Register," which must be squarely 
faced and debated, I think, before one is privileged to venture a 
hypothesis about the play's origin. I do not understand Mr. Gray 
when he seems to suggest in his reply that this evidence can only 
be put to the use that Fuller makes of it, and that refutation of 
Fuller exonerates a critic from the duty of attempting a construc- 
tive interpretation of his own. 

TucKEE Brooke. 

Yale University. 

Postscript 

I appreciate the more courteous tone of Mr. Brooke's reply. I 
do not in the least accuse him of any personal or unworthy motives 
in his attack upon me. On his letter above I offer the following 
brief notes. 

(1) The point is simply that Jonson was not an untried nor 
even an obscure writer when he was employed to produce additions 
to the Spanish Tragedy. (2) There are other methods of con- 
sidering a question of authorship besides that of reexamining the 
familiar data, and the obligation upon one who is approaching the 
problem from a different angle is simply that he must not run 
counter to those data. (3) A play which Shakespeare revised 
would presumably be acted by the company with which he was 
associated ; whereas a play which he had originally written, if taken 
over by another company, would naturally be revised by the authors 
who worked for that company. Perhaps my note did not state 
this with sufficient clearness. To Mr. Brooke's concluding sentence 
I answer that I did not say " can only be put " but " have been 
put to." 

H. D. Gray. 

Stanford University. 



Piers Ploivman in Art 



In a recent article ^ entitled " Piers PloMTuan in English Wall- 
Paintings," Mr. E. W. Tristram advances the theory that certain 
representations of the crucified Christ preserved on the walls of 
English country churches have been inspired by the teachings set 
forth in The Vision of Piers Plowman. In these wall-paintings, 
badly mutilated in most cases, the figure is " surrounded by many 
tools of labour, arranged so as to form a halo or glory." "Clearly," 
he continues, "the painter has wished to convey the idea of the 

'Printed in The Burlington Magazine, xxxi (October, 1917), 135 ff. 



